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THE "EQUAL RIGHTS" OF NATIONS 

A concept that is old is therefore apparently wrong. 
A principle to be sound must be new. To quote 
from an ancient authority is simply to express a plati- 
tude. The Declaration of the Eights and Duties of 
Nations adopted by the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and printed in the March number of the 
Advocate of Peace, is a "millstone about our neck." 
With these views, Mr. Edwin D. Dickinson, writing in 
the New Republic for February 26, proceeds to inform 
us that "an equality of rights and duties is impossible 
in any workable system of international law;" that 
"every one knows that independent States do not have 
equal rights and duties;" that "common sense should 
teach us that powers like Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States will not and cannot allow Hayti, Per- 
sia, and Salvador an equal right with themselves in 
formulating and enforcing international law." 

The New Republic probably excuses itself for printing 
such philosophy and such statements on the ground that 
it is a "journal of opinion." The success of such a 
journalistic enterprise may make it necessary to print 
no little amount of sophistry as a goad to writers of 
sanity, and to increase business. 

Mr. Dickinson, employing the favorite device of argu- 
fiers, criticises individual sentences and sections without 
regard to their setting. He asks : "Does it need to be 
suggested that equality before the law means one thing 
in the Dual Monarchy and quite another in the Domin- 
ion of Canada?" etc. The confusion in this writer's 
mind evidently lies in his inability to distinguish be- 
tween influence and rights. Had he made this distinc- 
tion it would not have been so necessary for him to 
emphasize his own superiority over Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall and Lord Stowell. Influences vary, but the 
legal equality of persons and States before the law is 
questioned only by the Bernhardies, the Homer Leas, 
and their likes. We are all bom into the world in the 
same way, and we all leave it in the same way. No 
reputable court in our western civilization would stand 
for the principle that birth, family relations, money, 
college degrees, red hair, or the cut of a man's waistcoat 
should make any difference in his standing before the 
law. 

The writer has missed the point of the whole Declara- 
tion, namely, that nations are the creatures of law, and 
should be subordinated to law. That is the fundamental 
principle, because upon it depends all our hope for jus- 
tice between States. The principle is not new, of 
course — not fresh and untested by the experience of 
centuries — but it is true and inviolable. It is not only 
imbedded in judicial decisions; it was the successful 
contention of President Theodore Eoosevelt when he 
insisted that the big business of corporations should bow 



to the same rules as the business of little men and 
women. It expresses the most fundamental belief and 
aspiration of our western world. To ignore this part 
of the Declaration is to ignore it all. 

It is pathetic seriously to criticise any document with 
such puerile demands as that the last article should have 
been made the first. But for a man who can read to 
urge at such an hour in human history that "we are 
harping too much today upon the rights of nations,'* 
when the right of a nation to remain neutral is crushed, 
is worse. Furthermore, and still more serious, the critic 
has utterly overlooked that portion of the preamble 
which calls attention to the fact that the rights and du- 
ties of nations are, by virtue of membership in the 
society thereof, to be exercised and performed in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of their mutual interde- 
pendence, recognizing the solidarity which unites the 
members of the society of civilized nations. For a critic 
to ignore any section of this important document is 
serious, but to ignore this one in particular is inex- 
cusable. As it was once pointed out, we think, by Lord 
Beaconsiield : "It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct." 



EDITORIAL NOTES 



'Go Slow. 



We are not sure that interested per- 
sons are lashing us into fear for pur- 
poses of profit. It is reasonable for 
us to assume, however, that any people whose interest it 
might be to increase expenditures for armaments in this 
country naturally favor the present campaign. If we 
in America submit to the plan proposed by the Navy 
General Board at the request, we are told, of the Presi- 
dent, for the greatest navy of the world by 1925, it will 
mean an expenditure between, now and then of $1,500,- 
000,000 for ships alone. It will mean a fixed annual 
expenditure upon the navy of $760,000,000. If this 
pistol-toting philosophy prevails and this program is 
adopted, we in America, like the peoples of Europe here- 
tofore, will be dwelling in a land mined throughout with 
dangerous explosives. 

We should "go slow" because peace rests neither upon 
force nor upon fear. We have not been told what we 
should prepare for nor against whom we should prepare. 
It is undoubtedly true that this nation is less in danger 
of attack than ever before in its history. The lessons 
of this war are not yet clear. We should remember that 
the money necessary for extravagant increases in our 
military equipment must come from import duties, du- 
ties upon spirituous liquors, duties upon income taxes, 
or from bonds. Whether the money comes from one or 
all of these, it comes from the people in any event, and 
the real burden of it all will be, must be, borne by the 
poor. 



